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A LATE GREEK RELIEF 


HERE was a period in later Greek 

sculpture when the impulse towards 

invention, so strongly marked in the 
sixth, fifth and fourth centuries B.c. came 
to an end and when even the Hellenized 
centres of Pergamum and Rhodes had 
nothing new to offer. Though Athens’ 
reputation as the centre of sculpture con- 
tinued for awhile and though Greek work- 
ers in Rome were still proud to describe 
themselves as Athenian, there was an un- 
deniable lack of creative power and a hesi- 
tation which attend the closing years of any 
great tradition. Sculptors and stone-cut- 
ters gave up creating new motives and were 
content to repeat the designs of earlier 
masters. One group, the Archaists, copied, 
with certain fashionable distortions, the 
brilliant works of the sixth century, while 
another, the Neo-Atticists, returned to the 
fifth and fourth centuries for their inspira- 
tion. It was an era of adaptation and copy- 
ing; in some cases the pose and gestures of a 
well-known statue were made over to fit a 
new divinity, while there are other sculp- 
tures which are almost exact reproductions 
of earlier works. 

As an illustration of this latter tendency 
towards replicas, we may take the interest- 
ing marble relief recently presented to the 
Classical Department through the generos- 
ity of Alfred E. Hamill and now on exhibi- 
tion in Gallery 5. Here is a piece which 
puzzles the archzologist who attempts to 
place it correctly. Considered from the 
standpoint of design and spirit it belongs 
to about the middle of the fifth century, but 
its technique points to a period of execution 
some three or four hundred years later. 
There is no real clue to its provenance for it 
was dredged a few years ago, along with a 
companion relief, from the harbor of 
Salamis where it had apparently lain for 
centuries. 

But if we lack definite historical detail 
there is a further piece of important evi- 
dence. A sculptured relief in the Villa 
Albani in Rome, possibly representing the 


1 Illustrated in International Studio, Vol. LXXXIV (De- 
cember, 1926), p. 32. 


slaying of Kapaneus by a thunderbolt, cor- 
responds exactly in design with our piece. 
Though there has been much discussion re- 
garding this relief, Winter,” Robert,* and 
Helbig‘ have agreed to call it a production 
of the middle of the fifth century B.c. and 
have connected it with such varied works 
as the Nereid monuments, the metopes 
from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, a 
group of sarcophagi from Sidon, and certain 
Tarentine terra-cottas.® Whether the sub- 
ject is Kapaneus, dying on the walls of 
Thebes, or Salmoneus, the monarch who 
defied Zeus and was killed with his thunder- 
bolt, is not clear. From his broad fillet he 
must be either a king or a priest. In both 
reliefs, the warrior, mortally wounded in 
the neck, sinks to the ground, his right knee 
bent, his left leg outstretched. Nude, save 
for a short himation flung over his left 
shoulder, he raises his right hand to the 
wound while his left hand still grasps a 
round shield. Our relief is the more frag- 
mentary: the right arm and elbow, the 
fingers of the left hand, all of the right leg 
and foot, as well as part of the left leg are 
missing. Restorations on the Villa Albani 
relief include the nose, the right third of the 
background with part of the shield, the left 
leg and all of the base. 

The relief in Rome is large and simple in 
modeling, representative of a period in 
Greek sculpture when the archaic conven- 
tions were giving way to a freer treatment. 
Survivals of the older style may be noted 
in the unrealistic felds of the himation, the 
conventionalization of the hair and beard, 
and in the smooth and generalized structure 
of the torso. Though dying of his wound, 
the warrior’s features are not greatly 
contorted by the agony of the situation; 
his gestures are calm and dignified, and it 
is in this conception, as well as in the sculp- 
tor’s handling of large curves and rounded 


2 Archdoligische Anzeiger, Vol. IX (1894), p. 12, n. 11. 

3“Die Marathonschlacht in der Poikile’’ in Hallisches 
Winckelmanns programm, Vol. XVIII, p. 60. 

4 Fuhrer durch die Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in 
Rom., 1913, Vol. Il, pp. 401-2. 

5 Jahreshefte d. dsterr.arch. Inst., Vol. VI (1903), Anzeiger 
p. 62, n. 2. 
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planes, that the 
chief distinction 
of the piece lies. 

Mr. Hamill’s 
relief, a repro- 
duction of the 
one in the Villa 
Albaniand made 
at a much later 
period, agrees in 
design, but dif- 
fers in essentials 
of technique 
from its proto- 
type. The relief 
is less deeply 
carved, and the 
head, placed at a 
slightly different 
angle is less 
strongly mod- 
eled, particularly 
in the structure 
of the cheek- 
bones and sock- 
ets of the eyes. 
The hair and beard are somewhat more 
simplified but the greatest difference of 
all lies in the second sculptor’s treatment 
of the torso which bears unmistakable signs 
of having been influenced by Pergamenian 
realism. No longer are the forms gener- 
alized and slightly indicated; the muscles 
of the chest and abdomen are now depicted 
in detail. The surface of the relief has a 
polished quality unusual to early works 
which often reveal the marks of the tool. 
All these differences point to Hellenistic 
workmanship of the second or first century 
before Christ. 

On both the reliefs discovered at Salamis, 
there are fragments of a curved moulding 
on the left side such as might have been 
used on metopes in combination with trig- 
lyphs. Single figures are unusual in metope 
decoration, however, and possibly the 
moulding is part of a deep frame into which 
the figures were set, a not infrequent device 
of the Hellenistic sculptor. One thing is of 


RELIEF REPRESENTING KAPANEUS (?) IN THE 
VILLA ALBANI, ROME 


particular inter- 
est in our relief: 
the right side of 
the figure, from 
the top of its 
head down is 
much more care- 
fully finished 
than the left. 
This fact, to- 
gether with the 
fore - shortening 
of the head, 
seems to mean 
that the relief 
was made to be 
elevated at quite 
a height, and 
probably placed 
in the left cor- 
ner of some 
frieze. 

The discovery 
of this new re- 
lief may easily 
throw further 
light on the Kapaneus marble in the Villa 
Albani. The broken condition of the orig- 
inal has led to the general opinion that it 
is the surviving piece from a much larger 
composition, but lack of definite informa- 
tion as well as any other fragments to con- 
nect with it, have not permitted a restora- 
tion. Our relief would tend to strengthen 
Robert’s contention® that the marble may 
be complete in itself, for it seems unlikely 
that a Hellenistic sculptor would pick one 
figure out of a group to make a careful 
and exact replica. 

The existence of the two reliefs, identical 
in design, but separated by several centu- 
ries, forms a most interesting commentary 
on the development of Greek art. The 
Classical Department is most fortunate to 
possess Mr. Hamill’s gift, which is a very 
attractive and vigorous piece of work, quite 
without the unpleasant mechanical traits 
often associated with sculpture of this age. 


D.C. R. 


6Op. cit . 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE PRINTS 


GIRL COMBING HER HAIR BY HASHIMOTO GOYO 
THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


URING the sumimer months, an ex- 
hibition of Japanese prints by con- 
temporary artists has been on view 

in Gallery Hs. They are all new additions 
to the Clarence Buckingham Collection and 
will remain on the walls until late October. 
They are strong evidence that the color 
print of Japan is having a distinct revival, 
for with the exception of Hashimoto Goyo 
all of the artists are living and are working 
in Tokyo. The three prints by Goyo stand 
out decidedly from the others in beauty of 
printing and boldness of design. This artist 
who died in 1921 confined his efforts almost 
entirely to figure subjects, although one or 
two of his landscape designs remain to 
show his mastery in that field as well. His 
use of the light mica background is very 
characteristic and happy. Particularly is 
it effective in the subject of the seated nude 
figure where the soft flesh tint takes on a 
remarkable texture as it meets the shining 
background surface. The girl combing her 
hair, here illustrated, is a superb piece of 
drawing and the engraver has shown re- 


markable skill in the cutting of the blocks. 
It may well be compared to Utamaro’s 
best work. The robe is printed in a soft blue 
reminding us of the soft perished blue of the 
older print masters; a touch of red at the 
sash makes a striking accent. 

The other prints in the exhibit are in 
smaller format. A large number of them 
are landscapes by Kawase Hasui who shows 
a decidedly European influence and yet re- 
tains a Japanese atmosphere particularly 
in his earlier prints, those which date from 
before the great earthquake. Unfortunate- 
ly many of these early products together 
with the blocks perished. Particularly 
beautiful in design and color is the snow 
scene, Nishi Mikawazaki, which is remi- 
niscent of some of Hiroshige’s designs and 
yet is an entirely new note. The view of 
Obama Horikawai is also one of Hasui’s best. 

Ohara Shoson is represented by one 
landscape of considerable charm and beau- 
tiful color, Yanagi Bashi or Willow Bridge 
in the snow. All of his other examples are 
pictures of birds and fish charmingly com- 
bined with flowers or sea-moss or placed 
boldly against daring backgrounds. Five 
heron stand against a delicate blue ground 
flecked by large flakes of snow, and a sleepy 
old heron beautifully embossed is placed on 
a black ground broken by delicate white 
lines of rain. 

One modern artist is successfully recalling 
the great actor prints. This is Natori 
Shunsen. His portraits of present day 
actors will surely be treasured as records of 
today’s stage. On exhibition is an actor as 
a dancing girl in a red robe against a gray 
background which somewhat recalls Toyo- 
kuni I in its use of scratched lines. 

Three figure subjects by Ito Shinsui illus- 
trate the type of young beauty admired to- 
day in Japan. Pleasing in its restraint is 
the print of the girl in a black gauzy kimono 
holding a fan. ‘‘The Actress’ Eye-brow 
Pencil” is interesting for its daring com- 
bination of color as well as for portraying a 
new note in Japanese life, the actress whose 
part heretofore has been taken by onnagata 
or actors devoted to women’s roles. H. G. 
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A STAINED. GLASS WINDOW IN THE MEDIEVAL MANNER 


ss R what King, going to make war 

O against another King, sitteth not 

down first, and consulteth whether 

he be able with ten thousand to meet him 

that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand.” St. Luke 14:31. 

This subject conceived in terms of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century masters is 
not a copy from an old window but an ex- 
periment in mediaeval glazing as well 
as a demonstration of the radiation and 
refraction of light through the various tex- 
tures of colored glass. It is the work of 
Charles J. Connick of Boston, a most 
scholarly and artistic stained glass worker 
and designer. 

It is an example of the work of an artist 
who values the earlier traditions while 
eagerly carrying his own expression for- 
ward. Its Gothic style is the reflection of 
the architecture which it serves, as most 
American built houses for the worship of 
God, are architecturally Gothicised. Under 
a simple round-arched triple canopy which 
is supported by leaf-capped pillars are three 
figures. The King seated on his throne is 
holding out his right hand in restraining 
gesture, his head turned to the left in listen- 
ing attitude. Heis richly attired in a golden 
robe and blue mantle, his crown bright with 
emerald jewels. To his right are a church- 
man with miter and staff pleading the 
cause of peace and to his left a warrior with 
hauberk and stockings of mail, about to 
unsheath his sword. Above the heads of 
these councilors are spandrels filled with 
miniature symbols, a church, refuge of 
arts and civilization, and a castle, the 
stronghold of power and state. A wide 
border frames the principal motifs, com- 
posed of oblong entwined branches ac- 
cented with florettes of quatrefoil form. 
Graceful as may be the design it seems 
but the frame upon which is built a win- 
dow’s greatest glory—its color. Intense 
sapphire and ruby tones prevail, the build- 
ing up of small vari-color pieces producing 
the effect of shimmering iridescence. No 
insipid thin glazing results but instead a 
rich opacity like that of genuine old glass. 


PANEL FROM A STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
BY CHARLES J. CONNICK 


To a lover of beauty, the varying subtle 
qualities of transparency and opacity re- 
vealed by light playing through the glass, 
offer an endless fascination. The installa- 
tion of this panel at the head of the stairway 
leading to Hutchinson Wing, is especially 
effective. Itcan beseen close at hand as well 
as at a distance and serves to demonstrate 
to some extent the difference in radiance of 
the various colors at various angles. B.B. 


THE McKEE MEMORIAL FUND 


At the meeting of the Trustees of the Art 
Institute, held May 17, 1929, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Walter S. Brewster 
and to the contributors to the William 
McC. McKee Memorial Fund. This fund 
has now reached a total of over $25,000, 
and $24,620 has already been paid in. The 
income will be used for the purchase of 
rare and fine prints to form a collection in 
memory of the late Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings. The list of 
contributors will be printed in full in the 
next number of the Annual Report of the 
Art Institute. 
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A CORNER IN THE NEW BURNHAM LIBRARY OF ARCHITECTURE 


THE ART INSTITUTE LIBRARIES 


the libraries of the Art Institute are 

able to announce two important and 
long-needed improvements. The Burnham, 
Library of Architecture, founded in 1912 
from a fund given by Daniel H. Burnham 
has expanded so rapidly in size and useful- 
ness that it is now to occupy a new room 
created out of the former Gallery 2 while 
its original quarters will be utilized by the 
Ryerson Library for a Periodical Room. 
This latter room, originally a corridor of 
sculpture, now takes on new utility in the 
accessible housing of art periodicals and fine 
books. Remodeled in 1920 by the Chair- 
man of the Burnham Library Committee, 
Howard Shaw, with its barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing, its specially designed cases and its 
murals by Frederic Clay Bartlett, it has 
always been one of the most admired rooms 
in the Institute. 

Martin A. Ryerson has now given the 
necessary sum to remodel the room and in- 
stall new magazine racks and locked-cases. 
On the north wall will be bound and current 


[che tear the generosity of friends 


periodicals with large open racks for about 
eighty of the hundred and twenty-five cur- 
rent numbers on subscription; the south 
wall-cases will contain rare and fine books, 
the east wall-case, restricted magazines, 
and the west wall-case, early printed books 
and fine bindings. here are in addition, a 
number of tip-shelves for the display of 
rare periodicals and books with unusual 
plates. 

The new Burnham addition is a room of 
spacious proportions with long windows to 
the south affording quantities of light and 
outside air. Its increased efficiency is shown 
in the five large tables accommodating 
thirty students and in three smaller tables 
accommodating twelve. The books are in- 
stalled on steel shelves faced with wood and 
on the south wall in a series of specially 
constructed cases is the famous Fontaine 
Collection. This group of rare and im- 
portant works is the professional library of 
Pierre F. L. Fontaine, who became one 
of the leading architects of the First Em- 
pire under Napoleon, and is particularly 
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rich in books dealing with the period of Louis 
XIV. The top of the cases containing the 
Fontaine Collection has been made into a 
longsloping table, suitable for the spreading 
out of maps and plans. The library is 
further equipped with a gallery to allow for 
the inevitable expansion of its collections. 

Artistically, under the supervision of 
Earl H. Reed, Jr., Head of the Department 
of Architecture of Armour Institute, and 
William J. Smith, the new room is an ex- 
cellent example of construction, such details 
as treatment of walls, paneling of the ceil- 
ing, and designs for the wrought-iron gal- 
lery and desk lights having been carefully 
considered. The reconstruction of the gal- 
lery was financed by Frank G. Logan, 
Alfred E. Hamill, Potter Palmer, Walter 
S. Brewster, The Art Institute, and mem- 
bers of the Burnham family. The Commit- 
tee on the Burnham Library, under whom 
the enlargement has been carried out are, 
John H. Holabird, Chairman, Edward H. 
Bennett, Charles Hodgdon, Hubert Burn- 
ham, Earl H. Reed, Jr., William J. Smith, 
Alfred P. Shaw and Thomas E. Tallmadge. 


TWO LACQUER PAINTINGS 


Two unusually attractive small Jap- 
anese paintings have been recently pur- 
chased for the Art Institute from the S. 


N. Nickerson fund. They are by Shi- 
bata Zeshin, who lived between the years 
1807 and 1891. He was a member of the 
two schools, Maruyama and Shijo both of 
which were naturalistic rather than classic 
in their expression. Renowned as a painter, 
Zeshin is also recognized as one of the 
greatest lacquerers, generally executing his 
own designs rather than adapting the de- 
signs of other famous painters. Among his 
rarest works are his small lacquer paint- 
ings, swift vigorous designs painted upon a 
sized paper in lacquers of various colors. 
Both of our paintings (illustrated on page 
111) are done entirely in black. 

One, combining both the very del- 
icate and the broad strokes represents 
a spirited horse prancing near a stream 
where grasses are suggested on the curv- 
ing water’s edge. ‘The other of the same 
diminutive size (634x834 inches) repre- 
sents a crab in midstream, the water lines 
drawn with a beautiful sweeping sure- 
ty of changing tone where the lacquer 
lightens and darkens with the varied pres- 
sure of the lacquer-charged brush. Six 
paintings from the same series were ac- 
quired by the Fine Arts Museum of Boston 
and are described and illustrated in the 


Bulletin of that museum, February 1929. 
H. G. 


EXHIBITIONS 


May 16-September 18—Exhibition of Work Done in the Saturday Morning Classes of 


the Art Institute School; Objects from the Permanent Collection. 


Museum. 


The Children’s 


July 18-October 13—The Summer Exhibitions: Old Masters and Sculpture from the Col- 
lection of George Harding; Modern Paintings from the Collections of Ralph Cudney, 
Carter H. Harrison, Mrs. Mary O. Jenkins and Paul Schulze; The James F. Ballard 
Collection of Oriental Rugs; Paintings by Macena Barton, Claude Buck, Gustaf O. 
Dalstrom, Frances M. Foy and Eda Sterchi; Paintings and Lithographs by William 


S. Schwartz. 


June 1-September 1—Japanese Prints by Contemporary Artists. Gallery H5. 

May 18-October 1—Etchings by van Dyck. Gallery 78. 

May 18—October 1—Portraiture in Prints. Gallery 12. 

March 1—October 1—Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. 

July 1-October 1—Dutch Landscape Etchings of the Seventeenth Century. Gallery 14. 
March 1-October 1—Prints by Albrecht Diirer, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


Gallery 17. 
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GIFTS AND LOANS 
ORIENTAL ART 
Girts 


™ of views of the Tokaido, 56 prints, by Hokusai. Addition to the Clarence Buckingham Col- 
ection 
*Chinese album painting, The Arts Club 
*T’ang figure of a standing woman, Herbert J. Devine 
*Iron head, Ming period or later, A/fred E. Hamill 
*Fragment of an Indian shawl, C. 4. Stevens and Bros. 
Mesopotamian turquoise vase, Frank G. Logan (Gal. H6) 
Pair of brocade trousers, A/fred E. Hamill (Gal. H4) 
Japanese N6 robe, Mrs. J. L. Valentine (Gal. H4) 
Japanese N6 robe and pair of trousers, Robert Allerton (Gal. H4) 
Japanese N6 robe, Frank G. Logan (Gal. H4) 
Pottery water pot (Mishima type) and Japanese tea bowl (Awata ware), TZU CHOU DISH 
Mrs. G. W. Meeker (For the study collection) 
*Tzu Chou dish, The Nickerson Fund 


Loans 
Pottery horse, T’ang Dynasty. John Payne Kellogg (Gal. H13) 
2 stone figures of seated Hindu deities. C. 7. Loo (Gal. M2) 
2 pieces Persian lacquer, 1 Persian carved wood spoon. ‘Edward G. Carr (Gal. H6) 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


*“The Black Mantilla,” painting by J. Theodore Johnson. The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Purchase Prize. 
*21 early American water colors, for the American Room. Mrs. Ellen N. LaMotte. 
“The Prayer,” marble statuette by Malvina Hoffman. W. S. Oberfelder. (Gallery of Small Sculp- 
ture) 


Loans 
“The Savant,” by A. van Dyck (Gal. 32), “Benjamin West” (portrait), by Joshua Reynolds 
(Gal. 27), *“‘Landscape,” by Jan Griffier. Chester D. Tripp. 
*“River Scene,” by J. van Goyen, *“Man’s Portrait,’ by Honoré Daumier. Mrs. Mason Bross. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
GiFTs 
*2 mezzotints by Lucas after Constable 
*2 acquatints after Pollard 
*3 color prints by Descourtis 
*“Maison du Duc d’Orléans 4 Twickenham” 
*Set of four prints after Hunt 
*17 physionotraces 
*Set of four sporting prints by John Dean Paul In memory o 
*Set of four shooting prints by Wolstenholme William McC. McKee 
*Set of four hunting prints by Alken after Bentley 
*Set of six shooting prints by Davies after Reeve 
*Set of eight prints by Alken after Bentley 
*Print by “Pop” Hart 
Woodcut by Springinklee, (Gal. 17) 


*8 etchings, The Chicago Society of Etchers ) “s12PHERD BOY” 


*3 etchings, The Logan Purchases Prizes from the 
Chicago Society of Etchers Exhibition, 1929, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 

*Woodcut by C. A. Wilimovsky, The artist 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
Girts 
“Shepherd Boy,” polychrome statuette by Olga Chassaing. The Joseph N. Eisendrath Purchase 
Prize (Gal. 1) 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN HOME 


Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

SEPTEMBER 23—The Home from Cleopatra to Lucrezia Borgia. 3o—The Medieval Home of Central 
Europe and England. 

OcTOBER 7—The Seventeenth Century Spanish and Italian Home. 14—Romantic Homes of 
France. 21—Homes of Germany, Russia, and Scandinavia. 28—Homes of Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Rural England. 

NoveMBER 4—Homes under the English Queens, Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne. 11—France under 
the Louis’. 18—England under the Georges. 25—New England and Spanish 
Colonial. 

DecEMBER 2—The Empire and Victorian Era. 9—L’Art Moderne. 


B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. Mr. Watson 
3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. Miss Margaret Davis, Assistant to Mr. Watson 
SEPTEMBER 24—George Bellows. 
OcTOBER 1—Arthur B. Davies. 8—Henry O. Tanner. 15—Rockwell Kent and Derain. 
22—Rousseau and Lhote. 29—Besnard, Zorn and Sorolla. 


NovEMBER 5—Seurat and Modigliani. 12—Gauguin. 19—Van Gogh. 26—Cézanne. 
DecEMBER 3—Matisse. 10—Picasso. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 
SEPTEMBER 27—Review of Summer Sketching. 


OcToBER 4—Drawing the Human Head. 11—Drawing the Human Figure. 18—Drawing the 
Figure to Music. 25—The Meaning and Symbolism of Color. 


NovEMBER I—Painting a Landscape. 8—Painting Imaginative Compositions. 15—Modern De- 
signing. 22—Stenciling and Block Printing. 2g—Tie-Dyeing and 'Batikine. 
DecemBeR 6—Etching and Lithography. 13—Composing to Music. 
D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 27—Carter H. Harrison Collection of Modern French Paintings. 
Subjects and dates for October, November and December to be announced. 


E. PROCESSES OF MODERN ART (STUDIO DEMONSTRATIONS) 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 27—Drawing the Human Head. 
OcTOBER 4—Drawing the Human Figure. 11—Drawing the Figure to Music. 18—The Meaning 
and Symbolism of Color. 25—Painting a Landscape. 


November 1—Painting Imaginative Compositions. 8—Modern Designing. 15—Stenciling and 
Block Printing. 22—Tie-Dyeing and Batiking. 29g—Etching and Lithography. 


DecemBeR 6—Composing to Music. 13—Painting the Winter Scene. 
Pp 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 28—Review of Summer Sketching. 


OcTOBER 5—Drawing the Human Head. 12—Drawing the Human Figure. 19—Drawing the 
Figure to Music. 26—What do the Colors Mean? 

NoveMBER 2—Painting Out of Doors. g—Imaginary Pictures. 16—Making your own Designs. 
23—Stenciling and Block Printing. 30—Tie-Dye and Batik. 

DecemBerR 7—Pictures to Music. 14—Painting the Winter Scene. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of weekly 
classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five dollars is “i 
charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There is a special fee 
for sketch classes. In addition to the regular series of lectures the Department arranges gallery talks 
for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided for school groups who wish te visit the 
Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for study of some particular field. Guide 
services for visitors may be arranged. 


The following schedule of lectures will begin on September 30 and continue through December: 

ART CENTERS OF EUROPE. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The object of the course is to 
provide a background for European travel and a fuller and more intelligent appreciation of things 
seen. The architecture, painting and sculpture of Germany, Vienna, Prague, Budapest, etc., will 
be discussed. 


ASURVEY OF ART, as illustrated in the Art Institute Collections. Monpays at 6:15 p.m. Miss Parker. 
12 talks in the galleries on painting and sculpture and the decorative arts from the time of the 
ancient Egyptians to artists of the present day. Registration for this course must be made at the 


Y.W.C.A., 59 E. Monroe St. 
SKETCH CLASSES FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Tuespays From 10 To 12. Mrs. Stevens. Oc 


FRIDAYS FROM 1:30 TO 3:30. Miss Hyde. Drawing and painting from still life or a costumed model 
for those who would like to try to paint. The fee for these courses is $12.00. A registration of 25 is 
necessary for each course. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. A survey of the 
development of architecture from the ancient Egyptian continuing through the Classical, Medieval, 
Renaissance and American Colonial. The course will continue through the winter quarter. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Wepnespays at 7:30 P.M. Miss Mullen. 12 talks in the 
galleries on some of the permanent and current exhibitions. Paintings, sculpture and the decorative 
arts will be included. 


- ART IN THE UNITED STATES. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The architecture and 
& sculpture of the more important cities in America together with the collections in their art muse- Ni 
ums. A course that will acquaint Americans with some of the art treasures of their own country. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF INTERIOR DECORATION. Tuurspays at 1:30. Miss Chamberlain. 
_ Practical talks on house-planning, suitable wall, window and floor treatments, furniture and 
picture arrangement, lighting, decorative accessories, etc. 


THE HISTORY OF ART, as a means to esthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 
Although this course will follow the chronological development of the arts from their primitive 
expression to that of modern times, its principal object is to develop and enrich esthetic enjoyment. 
It analyzes the different elements that make for beauty in painting, sculpture and architecture of D 
the great periods of art. The course will continue through the winter and spring quarters. | 


ART CENTERS OF FRANCE. Frinays at 6:30 p.m. Miss Parker. The architecture, painting and 
sculpture of France. For those contemplating a trip abroad this course supplies an excellent back- 
ground and will help not only to determine what to see but how to enjoy it with more intelligent 
appreciation. To be followed by a similar series of talks on Italy. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Saturpays at 9:20. Miss Mackenzie. A tour through the famous 
cathedral towns of England and France with stops at chateaux and castles, and glimpses into the 
charming little places of both countries. Free to all children. 


“INTERPRETATION OF PAINTING. Monpays 2:15 To 4:15. Asst. Prof. Driscoll. Anintroduc- 
tion to the art of painting planned to stimulate appreciation of the painter's point of view. A study 
of visual form and its relation to meaning and technique; analysis of paintings of various schools 
and periods including works in the Art Institute Collections. 

*A University College Course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit. October 7 to December 23. Reg- 
—— between September 21 and 30 at University College, 116 So. Michigan Ave., or at the University T 
‘ampus. 
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CRAB IN STREAM AND PRANCING HORSE, LACQUER PAINTINGS BY SHIBATA ZESHIN (1807-1891) 
THE NICKERSON FUND 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 
OcTOBER 
1—Lecture: “Cézanne, the Traditionalist.”” George E. Downing, Department of Art, 
The University of Chicago. 
8—Lecture: “Seurat and the Painting of Today.’’ George E. Downing, Department 
of Art, The University of Chicago. 
15—Lecture: “The Painter and His Craft.”” George William Eggers, Director, Worcester 
Art Museum. 
22—Lecture: “Some Romantic Painters.’’ Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Marquand 
Professor of Art and Archzology, Princeton University. 
29—Lecture: “The Parthenon and Fifth Century Greek Art.”” Dr. David M. Robin- 
son, The Johns Hopkins University. 
NOVEMBER 
s—Lecture: ‘‘New Forms in Art—Do They Get Us Anywhere?” Rollo Walter Brown, 
author, and lecturer at Harvard University. 
Course of three lectures on the Cities of Italy and Their Gift to Civilization, 
given by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer: 
12—‘‘Rome: The Center of the World.” 
19—‘Venice: The City of Golden Dreams.” 
26—‘‘Florence: The Heart of the Renaissance.” 
DECEMBER 
3—Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 


ductor. 
10—Lecture: “The Batik Process, with Some of Its Variations.”” By Mrs. William J. 


Sewell, lecturer, Woodstock, N. Y. 

17—Lecture: “Excavations and Explorations of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in Central America and Mexico in 1928 and 1929.” By Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, 
Associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington in Charge of Middle American 


Archeological Research. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria will open on September 23 serving every day from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. 
The Tea Room opens on the same day serving table d’héte and 4 la carte luncheons from 


11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45. 
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Allen P. Allensworth 
Mrs. Ben H. Badenoch 
Mrs. James B. Baylie 
Mrs. Adah Behee 
Mrs. Arthur Beiser 
I. Be 

Dr. M. Bernstein 
Ralph E. Berryman 
Mrs. Louis C. ‘Braudy 
Mrs. William Y. Browne 
Mrs. John J. Bryant, Jr. 
Mrs. Clayton B. Burch 
Dr. Walter C. Burket 
Russell Hamlin Burno 
Clyde L. Burtis 
Mrs. V. F. Busse 
Dr. Fred C. Cade 
Benjamin A. Campbell 
Mrs. Margaret E. Carey 
Mrs. J. C. Chambers 
Mrs. John Adams Chapman 
A. B. Chrzanowski 
Mrs. Leon L. Clarke 
Mrs. Hamilton Coleman 
George Emmons Collins 
Mrs. Lorin C. Collins 
Mrs. J. D. Cooney 
Mrs. Harry J. Cordesman 
Miss Lucy M. Courtney 
Mrs. William C. Davis 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Denig 
Mrs. Percy L. Deutsch 
Mrs. Augustus E. Dickinson 
John W. Dickinson 
Herbert A. Dodge 
Dr. A. F. Doerann 
Mrs. Edward J. Doyle 
Mrs. Seth C. Drake 
Mrs. Frank G. Eastman 
Mrs. W. R. Eastman 
Mrs. E. E. Ehrhardt 
Mrs. R. W. Ellis 
Arthur H. Evans 
Miss Elizabeth L. Flanders 
Harold E. Ford 
Mrs. Cyrus L. Garnett 
Miss Florence M. Geiman 
Mrs. Max A. Goldstein 
Allan W. Gonnerman 
Mrs. Russell L. Goodrich 
Miss Helen Margaret Grady 
P. I. Granquist 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR APRIL AND MAY, 1929 


Dr. Ira E. Greenburg 
J. Frank Grimes 
Mrs. Mildred B. Haessler 
Mrs. Walter G. Hamilton 
Ernest Heg 
Fred C. Holmes 
Miss Frances Hooper 
Dr. Katharine M. Howell 
Fred Huettmann 
Frank L. Hupp 
Nate Jacobs 
Siegfried T. Jacobs 
Clarence W. Jameson 
Ode D. Jennings 
Mrs. David Kahn 
Mrs. Richard P. Kent 
Mrs. Hoyt King 
Alfred L. Kuehn 
Mrs. W. W. Lampert 
Dr. M. Leib 
Samuel Levitetz 
Sidney E. Levy 
Mrs. S. W. Lindheimer 
Mrs. Arthur F. Lindley 
Mrs. William F. Lubeke 
Carl F. Lund 
Ross C. Lusk 
Lanning Macfarland 
Mrs. Edward Magnus 
Mrs. Lucius B. Manning 
Miss Margaret M. McArdle 
Mrs. N. K. McGill 
Miss Mabel McKay 
Miss Grace McNamara 
Jay D. Miller 
Mrs. Fred L. Mills 
Dr. Donat F. Monaco 
Brian T. Moran 
S. Morris 

E. J. T. Moyer 
Mrs. Clarence A. Myers 
Mrs. Spencer Myrick 
Mrs. Olaf T. Nelson 


Mrs. Robert Kenneth Newhall 


Wrisley B. Oleson 
Mrs. James J. O'Malley 
G. I. Ostberg 
Mrs. Arthur Ostermann 
rg E. Otis, Jr. 

rs. Edgar H. Palmer 
Mrs. E. D. Parkinson 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Mrs. Hugh A. Parks 
Dr. Carl S. Patton 
agg Pentecost, Jr. 

rs. Mary E. Phillipson 
Mrs. Thomas E. Pray 
Paul E. Price 
Mrs. Adolph Quist 
John O. Roberts 
Mrs. Tom Robinson 
Theodore G. Rockwell 
R. M. Rosenwald 
Max Rosner 
Mrs. Rupert C. Roy 
Mrs. Emil Rudolph 
Peter Sampson 
Dr. Heyworth N. Sanford 
Chester F. Sargent 
Mrs. James L. Sayler 
Charles E. Schaeffer 
Mrs. Francis M. Schieble 
Lydia A. Schmid 
Mrs. George H. Schneider 
Mrs. William C. Schroeder 
Dr. Hal W. Shain 
Herman M. Simberkoff 
John G. Squires 
Dr. Milton Steinberg 
Mrs. Joseph Steinberger 
Mrs. Lura B. Tackett 
Mrs. Emma Tinsley 
Mrs. Anna R. Todd 
Mrs. William H. Turney 
Dr. Joseph E. Vander Wolff 
Howard Van Sinderen Tracy 
Ernst C. von Ammon 
Mrs. Trigg Waller 
Samuel Wand 
Mrs. Paul E. Watson 
Frank E. Weakly 
Mrs. George Webber 
Mrs. L. T. Weeks 
Mrs. Owen A. West 
Miss Anna B. Wey 
Mrs. Richard A. Whitney 
Mrs. Carl Edgington Widney 
Mrs. George C. Wieland 
Mrs. Erskine Wilder 
Mrs. George L. Wilkinson 
Mrs. Eugene P. Williams 
Miss Helen Elizabeth Winans 
Chester W. Wright 
Mrs. Robert Zimmerman 
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